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wherever such differentiation is possible. In fact the process involved 
in the adoption of Babylonian ideas, Babylonian ritual, and Babylonian 
laws is much more complicated than is ordinarily assumed. The cases 
of actual adoption are rare in comparison with adaptation involving 
more or less profound modifications of the original Babylonian material. 
Professor Zimmern's work illustrates the justification of such a theory 
and Old Testament scholars and Assyriologists alike will be glad to 
acknowledge their deep obligation to him for having put together an 
enormous amount of valuable material gathered in the course of many 
years of study. It will be possible with this material so clearly brought 
before us to take up detailed points in a much more satisfactory manner 
than before and while, therefore, Professor Zimmern's work is not to be 
regarded as the successor of Schrader's, which is still very useful though 
antiquated in many parts, it will prepare the way, as will also Winckler's 
part of the work, for a comprehensive work setting forth on the basis of 
the material supplied by Winckler and Zimmern, the actual relationship 
existing between the Old Testament and Babylonian culture, religion 
and history. As it is my purpose to touch upon numerous points of 
detail in Zimmern's work at the proper place in the forthcoming parts 
of the German edition of my Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, I trust 
that I may be permitted to refer to this work instead of covering the 
ground again in this notice. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
University op Pennsylvania. 



THE ARAMAISMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 1 

Gesenius in his Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, 
Leipzig, 1815, made the first attempt to discuss in a scientific way the 
influence of the Aramaic on the Hebrew language after the Exile. Since 
then this question has often been ventilated, and in many monographs 
Aramaisms of certain pieces of Old Testament literature were pointed 
out and were used for the dating of such pieces. But no systematic 
discussion of all Aramaisms in the Old Testament has ever been pub- 
lished until this year, when the well-known Old Testament scholar, Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch, brought out his book, which appeared as Hallesches 
Osterprogramm fur 1901-1902. 

The linguistic problems which arise from a consideration of the 
influence exercised by one language upon another are manifold and 
interesting, but they are in most cases extremely difficult and often 
almost defy solution. For several reasons this is particularly true with 
regard to the Aramaisms in the Old Testament. First, though the amount 
of literature preserved to us is very small, the genuine Hebrew vocabu- 
lary was undoubtedly much larger than is now known to us. Hence, 
in many cases, a word which does not occur in old Hebrew before 

1 Die Aramaismen im Alten Testament. I. Lexikalischer Tell. Von E. Kautzsch. 
Halle : Max Niemeyer, 1903. 8vo ; v + 111 pp. M. 3.20. 
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the Exile, but appears suddenly later on and is at the same time well 
known in Aramaic, may nevertheless be genuine Hebrew. The word bi, 
"turtle," might serve to illustrate this. Although it is not mentioned 
with this meaning in any of the modern Hebrew dictionaries, there is no 
doubt that b^ in Hos. 12:12 is the genuine Hebrew word for "turtle" 
(see Nestle in Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wissensch., 1903, p. 133). Now, should 
it by accident have been known to occur in this sense in one of the post- 
exilic books, many scholars would probably have called it an Aramaism, 
since this word for turtle is known in Syriac (gala), but occurs neither in 
Arabic nor in Ethiopic. Secondly, the close relation between Hebrew and 
Aramaic often renders uncertain the decision concerning the origin of a 
word. Thirdly, we must take into account the frequent possibilities of 
replacing a Hebrew word in the literature by an Aramaic expression in 
the process of the transmission of the manuscripts. Such cases, of 
course, cannot be counted as true Aramaisms, since they were not 
intended so by the original writer. To my mind, pQX in Psalm 139 : 8 
belongs to this category; for in spite of the fact that the Aramaic words 
nbs and J?3*| are used here, it seems to me much more likely that a 
later scribe unconsciously substituted this form, which he used in com- 
mon conversation, for the Hebrew original, than that the author of the 
Hebrew psalm wrote such a purely Aramaic form. The fourth and most 
serious difficulty is this: We cannot always distinguish between the 
Aramaic influence on the spoken Hebrew and that on the written 
Hebrew ; in other words, we do not always know whether the documents, 
in which Aramaisms are found, were written at a time when Hebrew was 
still spoken and when Aramaic words had become part of a living 
Hebrew language, or whether the writers of such documents themselves 
spoke mostly Aramaic and wrote Hebrew only as a literary language, 
most naturally intermingling it with expressions that were more familiar 
to them. If, as in the former case, the influence of one spoken language 
upon another, which is also living, is to be investigated, it does not 
matter whether the borrowed words are so-called "loan-words" or 
"foreign words," and every individual word of foreign origin deserves 
equal attention. This usually involves questions important to the 
history of civilization; and therefore an arrangement like that in 
Frankel's Aram&ische FremdwQrter im Arabischen is highly desirable. 
But in the second case we have mostly to deal with literary, grammatical, 
and lexicographical questions. 

I need scarcely say that Professor Kautzsch has been well aware of 
these difficulties, although perhaps the fourth has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. With a self-restraint that might serve many others as a 
model, he has not attempted too much ; he has not drawn any premature 
conclusions, nor has he concealed matters which are not yet settled, and 
perhaps never will be. But what he has done is to present conscien- 
tiously the whole material clearly arranged and well digested. Hence 
his book will be indispensable to all Old Testament students, Hebraists, 
and Semitists, and it will form a safe basis for exegetical work and for 
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literary criticism. Let us hope that another part containing the "gram- 
matical Aramaisms" will soon appear. 

It is impossible to discuss details in a notice of this length. I might 
mention, however, that of the Aramaisms in the second part of Isaiah I 
missed the following in Professor Kautzsch's list : 1X3X0 j, Isa. 59 : 10. In 
spite of its occurrence in Arabic and Ethiopic this word seems to be 
derived in Hebrew from the Aramaic, because the genuine Hebrew word 
is HOXBU; "ftHib, Isa. 66:18, in the meaning "people;" cf. "IBb in 
biblical Aramaic ; "j"H in Isa. 57 : 10, where, as I suggested four years 
ago, its meaning seems to be influenced by the Syriac }h^oh ; T^S 
Isa. 66 : 11, if with de Lagarde this is the correct reading for fT- 

The very important conclusion at which Professor Kautzsch arrives 
on p. 99, is as follows : " The influence of the Aramaic language on the 
Hebrew vocabulary of the Old Testament is not nearly so strong as it 
has heretofore been supposed to be." 

Enno Littmann. 

Princeton University. 



STEINSCHNEIDER'S ARABISCHE LITERATUR. 1 

A thorough criticism of a work like the one before us, which should 
adequately point out its special merits and possible errors, would almost 
presuppose the ability to write the book — a task which could be per- 
formed only by one who is a polyglot and polyhistor, and, above all, a 
bibliographer like the venerable author, whose equal, as bibliographer, 
cannot be found in the history of any literature. It is, therefore, no 
modesty on my part, if I preface this review with the confession that I 
am not fully prepared to present a detailed criticism of the work. I 
must content myself with indicating to the reader the general outline of 
the book, its purpose and significance. 

It is, indeed, hardly correct to speak of the purpose of this book, for 
in it, as in all the works of Professor Steinschneider — and these number 
in the hundreds — the reader will search in vain for a purpose in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The author has but one end in view, to give 
an objective historical presentation of his subject, free from all "apolo- 
getical or polemical coloring, and from all national or theological bias." 
The reader who comes to this book in search of inspiration for some 
world-agitating idea, or seeks in it the solution of some "burning issue," 
will go away disappointed. He must approach it with an enthusiasm of 
his own, bringing with him a considerable knowledge of the subject and 
a love for purely scientific research. Such a reader will find himself 
amply rewarded. 

In the introduction (pp. xii-li) to the enormous mass of material, 
which, as we are told in the preface, has been gathered together in the 

i Die arabische Literatur dee Jcden. (Bibliotheca arabico-judaica) . Ein Beitrag 
zur Ldteraturgeschichte der Araber, grossenteiis aus handschriftlichen Quellen. Von Moritz 
Steinschneider. Frankfurt a. M. : Verlag von I. Kauffmann, 1902. gr. 8vo ; liv + 348 + 32 pp. 



